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Abajo to I'shon is the highest above the level of the" sea I passed 
over.* 

My brief experience prompts me to point out the absolute neces- 
sity of an ample supply of material for presents on a journey 
manifestly for exploration ; my deficiency in this respect certainly 
affected me adversely on very many occasions, and I believe the 
results of my journey would have accorded more with my intentions 
had it not existed. 

Finally, 1 would beg to bring to your Lordship's notice the 
hospitality, kindness, and aid I invariably received from the reverend 
gentlemen of the American Mission in Yoruba, as well as from 
those of the Church Missionary Society of England, particularly 
amongst whom I am indebted to the Rev. H. Townsend at 
xibbeokuta, and the Rev. David Hinderer at Ibadan. 

I append to this report a rough preliminary map, which I intend 
merely as an aid to comprehension in its perusal. Sincerely trust- 
ing that my humble efforts and their at least partial success may 
meet your Lordship's approval, 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 

Daniel J. May, Second Master, h.n., 

Of the Niger Expedition. 



XX.—Mciuuranda of a Trading Trip into the Orange River 
{Sovereignty) Free State, and the Country of the Transvaal 
Boers, 1851-52. By John Sandekson, Esq. 

Leaving P. Maritzbourg, the road ascends the Townhill, a deep 
outlier of the Zwartkop, so called from the masses of wood that 
clothe its sides near the top and fill its ravines. Once arrived at 
the top of the Townhill, you pass a succession of grassy undulations 
for many miles (in fact, to the top of the Drakensberg), perfectly 
bare of trees, excepting a plain a few miles in breadth near the 
Blue Kraus River, and here and there in ravines or along the 
course of streams. Crossing the upper Umgeni a few yards only 
above the falls, said by the late Dr. Stranger and others to mea- 
sure 270 feet in height,! you continue through this bare undulat- 
ing country to ascend upon the whole, passing successively the 
Mooi River and Bushman's River. The soil as you ascend 
from the banks of the former is covered with boulders and other 
blocks, jagged and of very marked character, with abundant evi- 

* I have since computed this to be 2000 feet above the sea. 
t A friend told rue lately he had measured the fall, and found it 332 feet in 
height. 
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dence of the presence of iron. Long level tracts intersected by 
beds of streams, many of them presenting in miniature the 
model of the broken district of Natal ; table-lands with precipitous 
edges ; sharp ridges running out from their sides and branching 
in every direction — here an isolated peak, there a chain of tiny 
mountains ; nothing could better illustrate the action of water in 
shaping the face of a country. In the rivers I saw small turtles, 
and near the Bushman's River picked up a tortoise about 8 inches 
in length. All along this road, and onward beyond the Bushman's 
River and the Tugela, you travel nearly parallel with the Drakens- 
berg, whose sharp jagged outline, of tolerably uniform level on the 
whole, rises like a wall against the western sky. It was interest- 
ing to observe on its sides, blue with distance, the marks of strati- 
fication, continued mile after mile, apparently perfectly horizontal, 
and broken only here and there by some gully, to be resumed on 
the farther side and carried in parallel belts as far as the eye 
could reach. Descending on the farther side of the Bushman's 
River, upon a plain sprinkled with the whitethorn acacia of the 
Boers, you pass the Mord Spruit, and a mile or two farther the 
Blue Kraus River. The ominous name of the former (Murder 
Brook) is a memorial of a fearful massacre of Dutch emigrants, 
chiefly women and children, which took place here in February, 
1838, immediately after the butchery of Retief and his party by 
Dingaan. This country must at one time have been densely 
peopled, as there are the remains of hundreds and hundreds of stone 
fences from 10 or 12 feet to 20 or 30 yards in diameter, circular, 
but mostly without any apparent entrance. The country here is 
very beautiful, especially on the banks of the Blue Kraus, which 
are shaded with trees ; among these I observed two kinds of 
willows. The Tugela at the " drift" or ford is a couple of hun- 
dred feet in width, flowing over a shaly bottom between high steep 
banks. After crossing, I took by mistake a path to the left, over 
a hill covered with loose stones and boulders in thousands, on 
through a dreary, treeless country, till at sunset I reached Meyer's 
Hoek, a solitary farmhouse among the hills at the skirts of the 
Drakensberg. On the following morning, crossing the Little 
Klip River and one or two other little streams, I reached towards 
afternoon De Beer's farm, the last in Natal, where I stayed for 
the night. This house lies at the foot of the mountain, which 
hereabout first presents an accessible slope. The ascent, although 
long and laborious, is by no means so bad as I expected, and from 
De Beer's occupied me, easy riding, not more than 1| to 2 hours. 
Almost at the edge on the top is a wall of loose stones running 
from one hilltop to another across the road, and which I was at 
first inclined to consider a work of art. This I found was the 
boundary of Natal. I found as I proceeded scores of walls similar, 
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presenting a very marked feature of the scenery above the Berg, 
netting the country as they did in all directions. They are 
basaltic dykes ; sometimes rising, like this one, a foot or so above 
the ground, in the shape of loose blocks ; sometimes only indicated 
by a gentle rise on each side to a sharp ridge, uniformly marked 
by a fresher green than that of the surrounding vegetation. Once 
at this height, the ascents and descents are but trifling ; the road . 
winding through valleys of a very singular character, until you 
emerge on the rolling plains of the Sovereignty, or, as it is now 
called, the Orange River Free State. It is to be observed that 
the Drakensberg is not a mountain-chain ascended on the sea side 
to be descended again on the inland side, but rather the abrupt 
face of a plateau, sloping up, as I am informed, from the western 
side of the continent * to within some 60 or 70 miles of the Indian 
Ocean, when it suddenly descends in a succession of terraces 
more or less distinctly marked. This rapid descent accounts for 
the different climates of Natal, from the temperate regions of the 
upper districts to the almost tropical character and vegetation of 
the coast, as well as for the rapid course of its rivers and the almost 
entire absence of alluvial plains along their course. The Drakens- 
berg, from the land side, presents the appearance for the most 
part of a series of perpendicular flat-topped hills rising out of a 
mass of debris at their foot. Many of these perpendicular cliffs 
are wasted till nothing is left but fantastic peaks of the most won- 
derful variety of forms. Riding along, one cannot help tracing 
resemblances to well-known objects and naming them accordingly. 
But the majority have undoubtedly the appearance of fortresses 
crowning hills of every dimension ; some resembling a mere 
border-keep, others far surpassing in size, while reminding you 
of lordly Heidelbergs and Ehrenbreitsteins. Farther inland, 
these sandstone cliffs were crowned with basaltic columns, strongly 
contrasting to the eye with the apparently perfectly horizontal 
stratification below. Crossing the Wilge River, at the foot of one 
of those isolated mountains, called Nelson's Kop after some 
colonial hero or horse, I believe, not after " the hero of the Nile," 
you meet with only rills or an occasional chain of pools 
connected in the rainy season, until you reach Harrismith. Wind- 
ing amid these valleys, the road passes over a " neck " to the 
westward, and, sinking sharply to the left, you reach at length the 
town at the very foot of the Plattberg — the hill you have just 
skirted on three sides. At the time I visited it, Harrismith con- 
sisted of some 25 to 30 houses, laid out on a regular plan, with 
water led through the main street. The situation is bare and 

* Since penning the above, I have seen Dr. Livingstone's Travels, and noted his 
description of the interior of the continent as a vast basin or valley, rising east 
and west. 
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inhospitable in the extreme — subject to high winds and fogs, 
and firewood so scarce, that, as I was told, it costs even a small 
family Is. per day. Still the situation on a main road between 
Natal and the interior is good, and it is likely to progress. The 
Plattberg, which I ascended, and found to be nearly flat, with here 
and there a little mere or pool on the top, I estimated at some 
400 feet above the neck, and 600 to 700 above the village. Of 
this height, probably 50 feet consists of the perpendicular basaltic 
palisading I have described as crowning many of these hills. The 
village appears to lie in an angle formed by the Drakensberg and 
the Wittebergen, between which the view westward and north 
extends over the naked plains of the (late) Sovereignty, broken 
only by two or three peaks, the last solitary outposts of the 
Drakensberg. Half a mile from the town flows the Wilge River, 
the same stream we have already crossed, and which, after a north- 
westerly course, runs, as all the streams in this quarter do, into the 
Renoster River, a large tributary of the Vaal. 

On 2nd December, 1851, I resumed my route, w T hich, after 
crossing several petty streams, at a distance of about 30 miles from 
Harrismith, reaches the Eland River — a stream of excellent clear 
water, flowing between banks 20 to 30 feet in height, and overlooked 
at the drift by a range of hills on the western side, one of them of 
very fine bold outline. On a flat, to the left after crossing, is the 
site originally laid off for the town of Harrismith ; but abandoned, 
I believe, chiefly because of the difficulty of leading out the water. 
All the maps I have seen place the town, however, at this spot. 
After crossing three small spruits or streams, the road to Bloem- 
fontein enters a pass on the skirts of the Wittebergen, known as 
Casteel Poort or Castel Pass, from the appearance of the rocks 
which overhang it. Our path now diverged to the right through 
a spur of the range, the country being here more hilly than any 
from the top of the Berg, and basaltic dykes absolutely netting the 
country in every direction. One hill, over the lower slope of which 
we passed, a very steep conical hill of sandstone, was divided by 
such a dyke into two equal portions. After crossing the country 
for a couple of miles, it ascended and divided another hill of less 
regular form in a similar manner. It is remarkable, notwith- 
standing the numerous traces of subterranean fire, that the sand- 
stone strata, however rent, are nowise distorted, but preserve a 
perfect horizontally to the eye. Being detained here for a day and 
a half by rain, and dry cowdung being unprocurable, it was with 
the utmost difficulty that fuel enough, in the shape of a few small 
sticks, could be got together to make a fire. On the other hand, 
grass was plentiful and in great variety of beautiful species ; the 
small. Ethiopian lily with the purple spot {Calla sj).?) 9 the Natal 
lily (Amaryllis belladonna)^ a dwarf erythrina with brilliant scarlet 
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spikes, and one species of indigo, and one or two of convolvulus 
and thistle, were also frequent. Yellow and crimson clover are also 
common among the grass. 

After passing Dewald Hatting's farm at the foot of a ravine in 
this spur or range, we followed down a little stream, and reached 
successively Viljoen's and Dafel's farms ; the latter situated on the 
edge of the Liehensberg Vley — a stream connecting a long series 
of marshy pools and marshes, and discharging itself eventually 
into Renoster River. Dafel's habitation was merely a hartebeest- 
house, or hurricane-hut, the posts or principal supports of which, from 
the scarcity of wood, consisted of the stems of grass or small reeds 
tied together. Before crossing the stream, which here flows rather 
rapidly, I fell in with an ostrich's nest, all the eggs of which, however, 
were gone or broken, and the slight depression in the loose sand, 
3 to 4 feet in diameter, a good deal defaced. In a ruined stone 
kraal close by I startled a whole herd, some 20 or 30 wild pigs, 
which set off at full speed, with tails erect in air. These were the 
Vlak Vaark of the Dutch, and are of a leaden colour, with large 
protuberances under the eyes and enormous tusks. 

Crossing the stream, we came once more upon the rolling plain, 
with a range of hills, however, to the right ; the ground being 
thickly strewn with the bones and skulls of wildebeests (the black 
gnu), quaggas, and blesboks, herds of which, especially the gnus, 
now began for the first time to make their appearance. During 
our outspan here also (8th December) we heard for the first time 
the roar of the lion, which had previously alarmed our cattle 
and horses at the Eland River. The next morning we out- 
spanned for breakfast near the Blaauw Kopje, or Blue Knoll, a 
mound of only some 40 or 50 feet in height, but from the flatness 
of the country conspicuous for many miles on every side. This 
country is known as the Hoog Veld, or Highlands. As we ap- 
proached a series of stony precipices, the face of a plateau higher 
by some 60 or 80 feet, the herds of wildebeests, blesboks, and 
springboks became larger and larger. One of my drivers also 
killed a black snake, called the " ringhals " or " ringthroat," from 
two or three white bars under its throat: it measured about 4 
feet in length, and is said to be very venomous. Within a fort- 
night I saw some seven or eight more of the ringhals, and three or 
four of a small brown kind called the " kousbaud " or garter-snake, 
but no other kind. 

From this point I returned on horseback to Harrismith, follow- 
ing partly a different route. The path lay along the course of 
Liebenberg's Vley until I reached a farm or " place," called Pre- 
toria's Kloof, at the commencement of the hilly country lying 
out from the Wittebergen, the flanks of which showed broad white 
patches or belts of quartz, probably from which they derive their 
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name of the White Mountains. Passing amid the hills by Bruwco's 
" place/' I reached the main road to Winburg and Bloemfontein. 
One part of this road is here frightful ; not merely full of loose 
stones, but of immense blocks, enough to shake even a colonial 
waggon to pieces. Descending from this hill the road runs through 
a valley, the bottom of which is partly occupied by Liebenberg's 
Vley, crossing which I reached the farm of one Scheepers, where 
I passed the night. This " place" is situated on a hill-side near 
where the stream forming the Vley issues from the Wittebergen 
range, and amid very wild precipitous rocks. The following morn- 
ing a couple of hours' ride on my tired horse brought me to 
Casteel Poort, already named, the highest point of the spur crossed 
by the road, and where the rocks rise perpendicular as a castle- 
wall. The view here to the westward was strikingly different from 
that to the eastward, presenting nothing but sharp conical hills rising 
above the intermediate high grounds ; while toward Harrismith all 
the hills partook more or less of the character of Plattberg, stretch- 
ing along with almost unbrokenly flat tops of nearly the same 
altitude one and all. I soon after reached the point of the road 
at which I had formerly turned off, but as I only went over the 
same ground going and returning, I need not recapitulate. I 
resume by coming back at once to the place where I had left my 
waggons, at Cillier's and De Beer's. On my way back I had 
seen multitudes of quaggas and wildebeests, as well as a couple of 
ostriches. Several lions had been killed in this neighbourhood the 
day before. Proceeded to Roos's farm, and soon came upon the 
False River, so named, I believe, from its shifting and treacherous 
fords ; crossing this stream, I at length overtook my waggons at 
Jan Oosthuysen s " place." Leaving the next day, 18th Decem- 
ber, at 6-30 p.m., a rushing sound attracted my attention : it pro- 
ceeded, as it proved, from the flight of an immense flock of locust- 
birds, many thousands in number ; both in form and flight they 
resemble swallows, but are much larger. They catch the locusts 
on the wing, and are said at once in the act of seizing them to 
snip off the hard innutritious wings and cases. At the same late 
hour I was much surprised to see an immense flight of small white 
butterflies, so numerous as to resemble a snowstorm, extending as 
far as I could distinguish them. During the night had a storm. 
In the bed of an occasional stream connecting several rushy pools 
I found immense numbers of pieces of petrified wood, for the most 
part broken up into fragments of 2 or 3 inches long. The whole 
surface of the country is, indeed, covered with them, but nowhere 
are they so plentiful as in the black clayey soil of this bottom. 
They are siliceous in character. 
^ Riding over on the evening of the 19th to the farm of Jan 
Koster, I for the first time saw locusts in anything like numbers 
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realizing the accounts which we read of them. On approaching 
the house the whole hill on which it stood struck me as being of a 
brownish hue, as if the ground were freshly ploughed, while the 
absence of furrows and other circumstances made me rather think 
it must be covered with a peculiar vegetation. In reality I found 
the whole earth and every stone was covered, 3 or 4 inches deep at 
least, with a somewhat small olive-brown locust. On the follow- 
ing morning I saw from a distance the flight hanging like a cloud 
over a low range of hills. 

After crossing the rocky hills at the back of Roster's, the road 
continued over the interminable flats characterizing this country : 
game, chiefly wildebeests, blesboks, springboks, and quaggas, being 
very numerous. About midday we outspanned, in consequence of 
a thunderstorm threatening : except, however, a few very vivid 
flashes of lightning, followed instantaneously by tremendous peals 
of thunder, it passed over without touching us, although heavy 
rain fell but a short way ahead, flooding the country, and render- 
ing the Renoster River, which we were now near, impassable. 
The rain continued all night and at intervals during the day 
following. In the afternoon we crossed the river, which was 
here probably 10 to 15 yards wide, but deep, and outspanned 
at Rutz's farm. I here for the first time met with a low creeping 
plant, called by the Dutch " dubbeltjes," and producing a prickly 
seed-vessel like caltrops, exceedingly injurious to sheep from 
striking into their hoofs. The following day (24th December) still 
showery. Christmas-day we celebrated by dining al fresco ^ seated 
on stones, riemschoens (waggon-drags), and wildebeest skulls, which, 
turned up, make capital rocking-chairs. We had had no time to shoot 
a paauw or bustard, so dined off wildebeest-steaks and stew, and 
rice-pudding (having no flour) made with ostrich-egg, raisins, and 
currants, and it was unanimously pronounced first-rate. Had 
farther ostrich-egg fried : in this way it is rather strong, but not 
unpalatable. The most usual mode of cooking, however, is to pour 
out the contents of the shell into water, with which they are beat 
up and then boiled. Such a Christmas, under a nearly vertical 
sun, which made the very dogs creep under the shade of the 
waggons, is, as may well be supposed, a different thing from an 
English one. 

26th Dec. — Recrossed the river to Rendsburg's Farm, where I 
was shown a specimen of magnetic ironstone, said to be from 
Magaliesberg, and one of coal, from the Sand River. The latter 
was very small and rather sulphury, but appeared otherwise of 
good quality. Locusts continued to be seen in flights nearly every 
day. 

27th Dec. — Reached Christian Smidfs, who had a large garden 
enclosed, with a long row of peach-trees, loaded with fruit. The 
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wheat in all this district had been a failure, partly owing to drought 
and partly to violent hailstorms. 

28th Dec. — Towards evening trekked a few miles down the 
river to De Bruyn's, our eyes refreshed by a few scattered bushes, 
the first we had seen for a length of time. The banks of the river, 
from this place to its junction with the Vaal River, are sparingly 
fringed with small trees, chiefly white-thorn, mimosas, and wil- 
lows. At Hemingse's learned that during twelve months they had 
killed here 21 lions. The plains, as usual, are intersected by little 
gullies connecting pools. At Alwerse's, two hours' trek, I left all 
my horses but two, the country before me having the reputation of 
being very unhealthy for them. Even here the low grounds only 
are deemed healthy ; while it is said that on the high lands among 
the thorns they die in numbers. Usually the high grounds are 
considered most healthy. 

2nd January, 1852. —Proceeded to Hans Smidt's, about two 
hours' trek, crossing one or two little wooded streams. Had a visit 
here from four Makati, or Mautatic Kafirs, one a lad of sixteen or 
eighteen, brother of the chief called by the Dutch " Zwartklip," 
from the place of his residence. I tried in vain to buy his clothing 
and amulets, but of another I purchased a sweatknife and some 
herbs used as charms against lions. When overtaken by night in 
the open "veld," these Kafirs chew a morsel of the drug, and, 
ejecting the spittle all around, lie down in the midst of the 
charmed circle. No lion dares invade it, and they sleep securely 
— in faith. One of my drivers found here an ostrich-nest con- 
taining twenty-five eggs. 

(oth Jan. — Proceeding over the flats towards the Vaal River — 
the hills around which were now full in view — the mirage filled the 
depressions in the plains with apparent lakes, on the borders of 
which the game, wildebeests, <&c, stood with their quivering 
reflection beneath them. 

1th Jan. — Outspanned in the evening by a vley or marsh, a few 
miles only from the ford of the Renoster River ; this being the 
second day's trek without meeting with a house. These plains are 
considered to be much infested with lions, but we fortunately saw 
nothing of them. The following morning, leaving the waggons, I 
rode forward on horseback, seeing by the way a couple of ostriches 
and a fight between two wildebeest bulls. Crossing the Renoster 
River and skirting the hills, reached a farm, where the grass was so 
luxuriant as to overtop one's shoulder. Saw a graveyard, with in- 
scriptions merely scratched or written on rough stones : pass suc- 
cessively Christian Borman's and his brother's and Janssen's ; meet 
with four ostriches, and cross the Vaal by a long circuitous drift. 
The banks are well wooded and closely surrounded by rounded 
hills. At the drift the river widens out very much, being probably 
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a couple of hundred yards across.* Reach Mooi River Dorp, or 
Potschefstroom (for that is the euphonious name under which the 
town labours), about 2 p.m. on the 9th, being about 4^ hours' 
ride from C. Borman's and 2^ from crossing the Vaal. The Mooi 
River is about 15 yards across, but very deep, the town lying a 
couple of miles beyond the ford. In riding along this part of the 
road pools of water appeared on the path before me, retreating as 
I advanced, and reflecting the forms of cattle or horses which might 
be in the way. So near were they — about 100 yards — and so like 
water, that, had their receding not shown that it was only an illu- 
sion, I should not for a moment have doubted that they were the 
remains of a recent shower. Indeed, until thus disproved, I fully 
believed that they were so. 

The village stands upon a plain almost as flat as a bowling- 
green, and from 6 to 10 miles in diameter, surrounded by hills. 
The soil is a red clayey sand, which seems to produce luxuriantly, 
though hailstones had unfortunately destroyed almost every appear- 
ance of fruit and barked the trees. The town is laid out on a 
large scale, with erven, or lots, of 100 yards square, and the water 
is brought out from three or four miles up the river. The supply, 
for some unexplained reason, does not appear to be over-abundant, 
as the inhabitants are supplied in turns for purposes of irrigation. 
There were, at the time of my visit, about 100 nouses of one kind 
or another in the village, all of unburnt bricks and thatched. The 
appearance of the town is very pleasing. 

The next day I spent at the village, and on that following 
returned to my waggons, which I found at Cronje's Farm. The 
next (12 th January) a large number of Boers, all armed, arrived 
on their way to Sand River, to attend the meeting between Her 
Majesty's Commissioners and the Transvaal Boers on the 16th. 
The previous day I had overtaken a large number of waggons, and 
at Coqui's Drift passed through a camp of 15 or 20 more, with 
50 or 100 Boers, all bound on the same errand. They talked 
very largely about demanding not merely the Sovereignty, but 
Natal, and they were evidently in a very excited and inflammable 
state. 

Cronje's garden was one of the largest and best I had seen, 
containing a large vineyard, with apple-trees, tobacco, &c, and 
both wine and brandy are made on the farm. An hour's ride on 
horseback brought me to Pieterse's. Lions appeared to be still 
numerous in this neighbourhood : 7 having been killed at a hunt 
in one day about the New Year, and 57 altogether within two 
years. After 2£ hours' drive we reached Van Vuuren's (or Foure's 

* The regular width of the river I estimate, above its junction with the Mooi 
and lienoster rivers, at something over 100 yards, and at the drift from 200 to 
nearly 300. 
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farm), near the junction of the Renoster and Mooi rivers with the 
Vaal. The scenery here is very beautiful : the banks of the rivers 
are low, but well wooded with a variety of timber of considerable 
size, and several little islets, also wooded, add greatly to the beauty 
of the landscape. Bark is collected here from the mimosas for the 
purpose of tanning. The master, like most of the Boers, had 
gone to the Sand River Meeting, but several native children were 
pointed out to me on the farm as having been seized by the Boers 
on a recent commando, with a number of others, all of whom were 
distributed among the farmers for slaves. This practice, I was 
given to understand, was quite common, not merely among the 
Boers beyond the Vaal, but in the Sovereignty itself. 

Having been detained by the swollen state of the river, it was 
the 16th January before we were able to cross ; and we thus entered 
the country of the emigrant Boers on the very day that was to 
decide the question of peace or war between the Government and 
them. The drift was a very bad one, full of immense boulders 
and large holes, which rendered the passage both slow and unsafe. 
The journey to Mooi River Dorp occupied about 8 hours by 
waggon. 

A day or two after, I had a ride in various directions around the 
town, and took one or two sketches. I had been previously 
warned to be cautious in doing so, as the Boers are very jealous of 
what they fear may be turned to their disadvantage. I met with 
some game, bucks, bustards (paauws and korhaans), &c. &c. In 
many parts the plains were covered with the nests of white ants, 
each furnished with a kind of chimney 2 to 3 feet in height and 
6 to 9 inches in diameter, and, at the distance of even a yard or 
two, strongly resembling the trunk of a tree. Whether their 
purpose is to afford air or light I do not know ; but, in looking 
down, the different passages or galleries may be seen leading off 
each side. The mirage was also frequently visible. 

On the evening of Sunday, the 18th, some Boers came in with 
news of the result of the conference, which was celebrated the next 
day with great rejoicings, and Pretorius met with a triumphal 
reception. He delivered a short address in the open air, and was 
present in the evening at a dancing party at the landdrost's house, 
where he joined in a reel and country dance. I had some little 
conversation with him on the mode of government of the Boers, 
during the course of which he professed his anxiety to live on good 
terms with the English Government, and to give the Boers the 
blessings of a press. On Tuesday a meeting was held at the 
public offices, at which, after prayer and thanksgiving by Pretorius, 
lasting a quarter of an hour, he delivered a long address, exhorting 
to unanimity and a proper use of the blessings now secured them, 
and the treaty was read with a running commentary. 
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On the 21st, the following day, I proceeded on my journey, 
ascending after crossing the river, and on the 22nd reached Co's 
(Jacobus) Steen's, situated at what is called the Mooi River's Great 
Eye. One principal branch of the river here bursts out from 
under a rock, forming at once a stream 30 or 40 feet wide. I had 
here a specimen of native divination, performed by casting on the 
ground four pieces of bone, or horn, of several shapes. The imple- 
ments, called altogether "daula," consist of the point of the hoof 
of a bullock, carved and named " murena " or " muremahula," the 
chief or the great chief ; another, of the same description, called 
" sidjaro," the counsellor. Two others, flat pieces of bone or horn, 
carved into the rude resemblance of a human figure, represent 
respectively " mahali," the chiefs wife, and "khazani," a coun- 
sellor (?). To these are sometimes added others, generally the 
kneepan of a baboon ; and they are all pierced and strung to the 
edge of the mantle. If the inquiry is about the recovery of a sick 
person, the " daula " are thrown upon the ground ; the patient 
being represented by the " murena :" if that stand upright, he will 
recover ; if it fall on its side, "he is dead already," — that is, as 
good as dead, he is sure to die, and so forth. 

Half an hour's trek, passing the main road to the Magaliesberg, 
brought us to Lombard's farm, where we had a thunderstorm. 
Mine host told me a good deal about Origstadt, one of the most 
advanced posts of the Boers. The country, he says, is very un- 
healthy, and he had himself lost 1200 sheep, 14 horses, and 200 
cattle. Fruit thrives, and the baobab, called by them the kre- 
matatboom, or cream-of-tartar tree, is abundant. The pulp in 
which the seeds are imbedded is white, of a slight subacid taste, 
and much used to make a drink. He spoke also of a magnetic 
mountain. 

Here, on the Mooi river, tobacco thrives and pays well. For a 
load — about 100 rolls, of 10 lbs. each — Lombard got 16 cattle, 
2 horses, and above 100 sheep, besides a considerable amount of 
cash. The following morning we crossed another branch of Mooi 
River, known as Turf Fontein, and reached Breidenbach's, one of 
the best cultivated places I had seen. In the garden he had 
quince, apricot, peach, walnut, and fig-trees, as well as vines. He 
grew tobacco also, 1200 lbs. of which he had that year sold at 9d. 
in goods and 6f d. cash : he had formerly got Is. on the farm and 
Is. 6d. at Bloemfontein. In one night Breidenbach had 16 cattle, 
mostly heifers in calf, killed by lions, of which 6 broke into the 
kraal. 

An hour's trek brought us to Cronje's, where I saw, for the first 
time, a threshing-floor. The ground, a circle of 30 or 40 feet, is 
levelled, covered over with a coating of clay or antheap, smeared, 
when dry, with cow-dung. The sheaves of grain being broken up 

li 2 
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and spread out, oxen, to the number of 14 or more, are turned in 
and driven round. The straw is turned over with a fork, but, as I 
can testify from my own observation, no pains are taken to remove 
the droppings of the cattle. The operation occupies a couple of 
hours. When horses in sufficient number — 4 to 10, or even more 
— can be had, they are preferred, as the process is thus both more 
effective and more speedy. The winnowing is simply performed 
by throwing up in the open air. 

Had two or three wet days here. On the 26th of January 
crossed the river ; here only 6 to 8 feet wide, flowing with a clear 
swift current between reedy banks. Crossing the shoulder of a 
rocky hill, had a view of an extensive plain, through which the 
river's course was marked by reeds. This plain had a soil of a 
rich black mould, and looked as if it had once been a lake. A 
few clumps of trees were scattered about the hill-sides. After 
about *2| hours' trek, and having made the circuit of another 
" eye " of the river, reached Jan Esterhuys's farm, and outspanned. 
This eye was a reedy marsh. The ground in this neighbourhood 
was covered with the twin leaves of a beautiful creeping yellow 
cauhinia. I was here shown a number of manufactures from the 
Mooi River stone, as it is called, — a green soapstone, with consider- 
able variety of markings. It is chiefly made into pipes, but also 
into basins, goblets, &c, &c. The following day went to visit the 
quarry, which merely consists of two or three holes in the ground, 
out of which the stone is got in irregular masses, into which it 
appears to split naturally. The largest pieces I saw were not 
more than a couple of feet in length, by eight or twelve inches 
wide, and generally tapering off to each end. Proceeding down a 
valley, at the head of which the quarry stands, we found the rock 
protruding abundantly in the form of silicious tables, rising a few 
inches only above the general surface, and supported often by but 
small portions of a softer material. Crossing a wider valley, we 
now proceeded through a very beautiful poort, or pass, to Christian 
Smidt's ; passing by the way some fine groups of trees, in one of 
which was a nest, which I was told was that of a secretary-bird. 
It was fully 5 or 6 feet long, by 2 to 3 feet in diameter, and 
contained two apartments. 

The following day (28th Jan.) I went to visit the " drupple 
kelderj" or "dripping cellar" — a cavern situated in the poort we 
had passed through the day before. The entrance is by a kind of 
well about 20 feet wide and as many deep, situated in a clump of 
trees. A large stinkwood-tree grows in the mouth of the cave. 
On scrambling down, a passage on one side leads sloping to a 
distance of 60 or 80 yards, when you reach a wide chamber, from 
which several passages branch oft*. One leads a considerable way 
through high -arched chambers, supported in some places by pillars 
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of white limestone, to a low arch, through which you creep on hands 
and knees, and emerge eventually in a hall, 80 to 100 yards long, 
25 wide, and as many high. From the end of this a passage leads 
in the same direction to a distance of 250 yards, and would, with 
the other, form one hall of that length, but for its narrowing some- 
what, and the roof lowering to about 6 or 8 feet. A few stalactites 
of pure white limestone appear, and the same deposit in other 
places flows over the surface of the walls in sheets. In some places 
it is pierced so as to give an appearance of carved work, resembling 
Gothic tracery ; although traces of Goths are more evident in the 
broken pillars, not a single one of which but has suffered from the 
hammer. In fact, these caves, which are numerous, are the lime- 
quarries of the country. In several places I found on the floor a 
kind of yellow ochre, and was told of a blue powder, which, how* 
ever, I did not see. The floor of the outer chambers was covered 
deep with guano, the droppings chiefly of bats ; although, from the 
bones lying about, I should judge the cave to be frequented also by 
beasts of prey. 

A trek of 1J hour brought me to Alwyn Botha's. Here the 
peaks of the Magaliesberg became first visible. A high wind blew 
all day — a somewhat rare occurrence here, I was informed. This 
part of the country is called the Hoogveld, or high country, and is 
deemed healthy for horses. The sickness is here, as in many other 
parts, attributed to the horses eating sweet grass while the dew is 
upon it ; rain, even on the same grass, not having the same effect. 

After passing Lochenberg's and Harmse's* successively, we 
passed the remains of five or six extensive Kafir kraals, and from 
the brow of the Hoogveld had a magnificent view of the Magalies- 
berg, a vast range of three portions, between the peaks of which 
appeared the Schurfte, or Debbelte Berg. The hill we were now 
descending, the last slope of the Witwater's Eand, was covered 
with white gravel, with black igneous rocks piercing through : the 
wood was chiefly mimosa. Between lay a broad valley, well wooded 
with mimosas and willows, &c, and with the mountain range 
behind, greatly resembling the Carse of Stirling, backed by the 
Ochil hills. The evening (30th Jan.) beautifully clear after a 
breezy day, the third consecutively. Distant lightning in the east 
as usual every evening. Saw a firefly, the third only I have seen 
on this journey. 

31 st Jan. — Crossed the Selon's River (so named from a Kafir 
chief) and visited H. Rendsburg's and S. Kriiger's. As seen from 
below, towards the east, the range presents a high unbroken ridge,f 
little varying in height, with a precipitous red cliff (quartz, I believe) 

* Harmse had 7000 vines in his vineyard. 

f Six hundred or eight hundred feet, perhaps, above the plain ; possibly much 
more, as I do not find any estimate among my notes. 
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at a considerable height, extending from end to end near its crest, 
and surmounted by another, similar, but not so high. The lower 
part of the mountain, debris apparently, is scooped out into 
gullies thickly wooded, the other parts of the slope being only 
sprinkled with trees. Towards the west, the range recedes peak 
after peak ; one of those near the extremity being remarkable, at 
the distance of at least a dozen miles, for an immense white rock 
projecting, and apparently suspended, on the steep slope near the 
summit. Still more distinct, two peaks and another range — the 
D wars Berg — rise faint above the hori zon. The carse itself is strewed 
with stones in some places, and here and there a hillock, while the 
trees are many of them of considerable size. At Kriiger's I found 
the garden to produce peaches, apricots, walnuts, pomegranates, 
figs, &c, as well as oranges and lemons. This district has the 
reputation of producing fine fruit in great quantity ; but Krliger 
stated this reputation to be considerably overrated, as nearly all 
kinds are subject to a rust or blight, and those which escape this 
are destroyed by a kind of wasp. Grapes and figs he states to be 
less subject to these disasters than the other fruits. I enjoyed here 
a perfect bunch of grapes, but found the peaches bear out his words. 
He has lost a good many horses from the epidemic (a kind of 
pleuro-pneumonia, I believe), and, notwithstanding the outward 
beauty of his place, seemed rather desponding. 

In a gorge here, I for the first time met with tree-ferns of con- 
siderable size, the stems 10 to 15 feet in height, crowned with their 
graceful drooping and waving fronds. At Vander Westhuys's I 
took a walk up the hillside, Bnding a coarse grit cropping out ; but 
the upper part, at least the precipitous cliff, appeared quartzose, 
reddened by exposure and lichens. Many trees and insects I recog- 
nized as identical or nearly so with those of Natal, although not 
found in the intervening country, even where wooded. Among the 
trees I find wild medlars, cassonia and ardunia, besides two species 
of mistletoe, both leafless, and different, therefore, from the Natal 
one. 

For some days all about me had been prophesying rain : to-day 
(2nd Feb.) Vander Westhuys positively asserted it would not 
rain ; but an hour after sunset a tremendous rain, preceded by a 
high wind, came on, and continued for nearly an hour. The next 
day, threading a narrow pass, we arrived, after 2 j hours' drive, at 
Stroo's farm at the back of the mountain, situated in a nook looking 
east over the plain, and so commanding the north side of the Maga- 
liesberg range, which appears to spring suddenly out of the plain. 
Below on the plain, sprinkled over with sugarbush, mimosa, boeken- 
hout, Sec, were the few houses forming the village of Rustenburg ; 
and beyond, a number of small isolated dark-coloured cones, running 
at right-angles to the range, and called the Zwarte Kopjes, or 
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Black Hills. Rustenburg (the Town of Rest), one of the three or 
four villages of the Transvaal Boers, consisted at the time of my 
visit of a church built of clay and some fifteen or twenty houses — 
half of them only in course of erection. The water is led out from 
the river, a small but beautifully clear stream. 

Altogether I spent about a month in this region ; but it would 
extend these memoranda to too great length to treat of it in detail. 
I found the neighbourhood pretty thickly populated by Boers, who 
seem to subsist chiefly by growing fruit, figs, and grapes especially, 
which are dried or converted into brandy. The price of this 
liquor, a very coarse fiery spirit, known in South Africa as " Cape 
smoke," is 11. or 11. 10s. per halfaum : it is made from peaches as 
well as from the two fruits named. The figs are all peeled before 
drying, and are small and of inferior quality. The raisins are pre- 
pared by the aid of an alkali — the ash of a plant which grows only 
in the colony, and is used also for making soap : it is known as 
aschbosje, or ashbush, and is leafless ; but I could not learn what 
it is. Tobacco is also grown to a considerable extent, sufficient at 
least by its sale to supply the Boers with what luxuries they want. 
Wheat and a little barley are grown almost solely for their own 
consumption. The soil is generally poor, and but little pains are 
taken in manuring. The usual way of effecting this is to form a 
cattle-kraal on the spot intended to be cultivated, shifting it from 
time to time till the whole has had a sprinkling of dung. The 
giving the cattle grass or straw for bedding is never thought of, 
and the manure deposited in this way is left exposed to sun and 
elements. Skins are also tanned for sale in the colony, and find a 
ready sale, although the process is but imperfectly practised. The 
kinds usually tanned are hartebeest, blesbok, camelopard, &c. 
Shamboks and oxriems are also made for sale to a small extent. 
But by far the most important article of export is ivory, chiefly 
brought from the more remote parts of the district, the Marikwa, 
Zoutpansberg, and the great lake Ngami : it is chiefly disposed 
of to traders, although some of the hunters prefer conveying it to 
the Cape and Natal themselves. The trade with Delagoa Bay is 
very trifling ; and I suspect, from the horror with which that place 
is regarded on account of the fever, its traffic even with the nearer 
parts of the Transvaal country, as Zoutpansberg, &c, is on the 
decrease. One chief inducement to deal with the Portuguese is the 
facility of obtaining gunpowder. 

Sheep will live in but few places north of the Vaal, and the 
produce of wool is, therefore, very trifling ; nor is that of butter 
great, although it might be made so. The salt employed in curing 
it is almost entirely the produce of saltpans, which are abundant in 
some parts of the country, and indeed give its name to the Zoutpans- 
berg : it is of a reddish colour and sweetish, containing, I suspect, 
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but a small portion of muriate of soda and a large proportion of 
magnesia. Cattle from the south of the Vaal and horses do not 
thrive, or at least are subject to epidemics. I should suppose the 
climate unhealthy also for human beings, from the accounts I heard 
of the prevalence of disease ; but the want of cleanliness and airi- 
ness about the persons and houses of the people, the practice of 
sleeping in their day-clothes, common to both sexes, and on an 
earthen floor, often with only a mat underneath, and frequently the 
whole family in one apartment, ventilated only by the door and a 
"bole" — all this must greatly aggravate any natural unhealthiness 
of the climate. There is also a total absence of qualified medical 
practitioners. A new disorder had been very fatal lately : it was 
known as the " keelpok," or " throatpox," and from description I 
should think was a kind of ulcerated or putrid sore throat. During 
my visit to the Magaliesberg, and as I was leaving, I heard a great 
deal of a very fatal fever prevalent on the Marikwa River to the 
westward. 

There were, at the time I speak of, no clergymen resident in the 
Transvaal country, and it was but rarely visited by a clergyman 
from the Sovereignty, or the old colony.* There were a good many 
so-called schoolmasters, consisting chiefly of deserters from the 
English service — men for the most part but little versed in their 
own tongue, and certainly knowing still less of Dutch. They 
itinerate from farm to farm, boarding first at one and then at 
another. The fee for each child, one of them told me, was 3 dollars 
(4s. 6rf.) per month, and they have sometimes as many as a dozen 
pupils at once. Much, however, as the parents profess to value 
education, they are generally satisfied if the children can spell their 
way through a chapter of the Bible or the Catechism, and their 
attainments in writing and arithmetic are about on a par with those 
in reading. I could adduce instances of official persons who might 
reasonably have been expected to spell and write grammatically, 
but could do neither, and indeed appeared to " hold it a baseness 
to write fair." 

Owing to the distance often from house to house, and the rapid 
decomposition of dead bodies, the practice of keeping a ready-made 
coffin on every farm is general ; and you may hear a mistress bid 
her servant fetch this or that, " she will find it in the coffin." 

While in the Magaliesberg I visited Mahata, a native chief of a 
small tribe called the Bapugeni. His chief town, where I found 
him, consisted probably of some 300 huts, and besides it he com- 
mands some 20 or 22 others. 

A number of these lie along the foot of a spur of the Magalies- 
berg running northward, and the remainder are situated at some 

* One or two clergymen have since arrived from Holland, and settled there. 
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distance. I could learn nothing positive as to the number of 
Mahata' s people, but the greater part of the towns I understood 
to be smaller than that where he has his principal residence. 
Every hut or house is divided from the others by a fence or wall, 
and is surrounded by a broad eave or veranda. The hut itself is 
circular, built of stone plastered over with clay, and in the better 
class polished inside and out with beeswax. The roof is thatched 
with straw or reeds, conical, and 20 or 30 feet in height 
The courtyards surrounding the huts are plastered, and kept scru- 
pulously clean. The front half of the veranda is usually enclosed 
with a dwarf wall, and the semicircular doorway, 18 or 20 
inches in height, closed by a board sliding behind a couple of 
pilasters forming a frame. Opposite the door inside, and extending 
a third of the way round, is a platform or dais raised about 6 
inches, in which are sometimes planted the stems of one or two 
small trees, the branches of w T hich serve to hang articles upon. 
The inside of the hut is in the middle, about 6 feet high, oval in 
section, and without light or ventilation, except from the doorway. 
The towns appear to be a series of circles originally surrounding 
the cattle-kraals, and added to as occasion requires. There does 
not seem to be any regularity of plan, but streets lead from one 
part to another, sometimes 30 or 40 yards in width. In Pugeni, 
the chief town, there are several cattle-kraals : the principal one, a 
well-built oval, 93 yards in diameter between its axes. The wall 
is of dry stones, fully 4 feet in thickness, of equal height, and as 
well built as if the work of a European mason. Altogether, the 
cleanliness pervading these native kraals is such as ought to shame 
the Dutch Boers. 

Mahata has sixteen wives, of whom I saw one, Zit, as well as 
several of their children, and sketched them; Mahata at first 
objecting, but afterwards much pleased, and pointing out and 
explaining everything to those around. He succeeded his father 
as chief eighteen years previously, and appears to be affable and 
very popular with his people. 

The dress of the men consists of a triangular piece of leather, 
two ends fastened round the loins, and the third passed between 
the legs and fastened behind. Besides this, they wear a mantle 
made of dressed skins, and frequently a hat or helmet of various shapes 
made of the same material. Sandals are also very commonly worn. 
The women's dress consists of a short leather petticoat, over which 
they also frequently wear a mantle. The young children of both 
sexes go naked, or wear only a string or two of beads. I observed 
nothing peculiar in the mode of the men's dressing their hair. In 
the case of some young boys and girls they had a line about an 
inch in breadth shaved from front to back, and another from ear to 
ear, forming a cross on the top of the head. This was said to be 
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produced by pricking or scratching the head with a needle for the 
purpose of curing some illness, which it probably relieves by loss 
of blood. The women's heads are shaved all round, leaving a 
large circular patch in the middle. I observed at Mahata's a man 
belonging to the tribe of a neighbouring chief, Tshan, and whose 
head was all shaved, except a long oval patch on the crown like a 
clown's cockscomb. In dress this tribe resembles Mahata's, except 
that they colour the girdle or mahazana red with clay or ochre. 
Many of these natives I observed marked with the smallpox, a 
disease not now prevalent among them, as Mahata told me, but 
formerly both common and fatal. Like all the tribes I traversed, 
they are usually called by the Dutch " Makalis," and are a branch 
of the great Bechuana family. 

The whole Magaliesberg, so far as I explored it, appears to be 
a range in some places double, rising abruptly out of a plain, and 
running for at least 30 miles in the general direction of east and 
west. Several rivers rise on the south side — one, the Selon's 
River, already named, running westward to the western extremity 
of the range, where it bends north-east, and eventually, I believe, 
flows into the Limpopo. Eastward of the sources of the Selon's 
River rises the Hex River, which, after a westerly course of some 
miles, passes through a very narrow cleft to the north side of the 
range, and flows nearly north. Still farther to the east, between 
two parallel branches of the range, rises the Sterk Spruit, which in 
the same way passes through a narrow gorge and flows northward. 
The rivers to the east I only know by report : two of the chief are 
the Krokodyl and the Olifant rivers ; and all, like those I have 
before named, after a northerly course, join the Limpopo, I believe, 
and are discharged into Delagoa Bay. To the westward of the 
Magaliesberg is the range called the Dwars Berg (the 'Thwart or 
'Cross Mountains), running north-east, between the Selon's and the 
Marikwa rivers, I believe. The Schurfte, Dubbelte, or Pillan's 
Berg (perhaps a part of the same range), also lies to the north- 
west, and was said to have been lately entirely depopulated by 
some fatal epidemic among the natives. The first name is owing 
to its rugged form ; the second to its bending round upon itself, 
forming a central valley ; and the last it derives from a native chief 
named Pillan inhabiting it. To the north, distant some dozen 
miles or more, were visible the Vliege or Fly Mountains, a range 
infested by the tsetse or poisonous fly, said to be every year more 
nearly approaching the inhabited country. 

The Magaliesberg itself, especially on the north side, is inter- 
sected by numerous ravines, many of which I explored to a con- 
siderable distance. These varied in width from 8 or 10 feet to 
100 or 200 yards, with perpendicular sides often a couple of hun- 
dred feet high. The scenery was magnificent in the extreme, the 
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wider ravines being filled with large timber in great variety, and 
the narrower chasms with tree-ferns, while the walls were draped 
with curtains of delicate ferns, such as gleichenia, trailing their 
slender fronds, a dozen or twenty feet long, over the mouth of 
some dark recess ; while, high up, aloes, euphorbias, and other 
succulent plants in great variety filled every crevice. 

Crossing the range at the Olifant's Neck or Elephant Pass, 
close by the gorge through which the Heks or Witch River passes, 
I skirted the range for a few miles on the south side, and, crossing 
the valley, ascended once more the gentle slope of the Witwater's 
Rand by a road as black as that leading to a coal-mine, reaching 
at length a plain where the red sandy soil reappeared. Many 
bare patches entirely destitute of vegetation occur, particularly on 
this soil One or two looked as if a waterspout had burst over 
them, carrying away every blade of grass ; but they could not, I 
think, all arise from such a cause. Large numbers of guinea-fowl 
were roosting upon the trees. It is not a little singular that, 
during the five weeks I spent on the north side of the Magalies- 
berg, I had not once seen or heard the lesser bustard, known 
as the korhaan ; but as I was descending the southern slope, its 
well-known cry struck my ear, and I again found it abundant. 
The elevation and climate are as nearly identical as possible, and 
the passage from one side to the other perfectly easy ; and yet I 
believe my observation was borne out by the accounts of residents. 

As I advanced, the trees became more and more rare, and at 
last quite disappeared ; and I found myself once more on the bare 
rolling plains of the Witwater's Rand. On the third evening 
arrived at Hoi Fontein or Hollow Fountain (one of several similar 
streams occurring in this region), which springs forth among reeds, 
and, after a swift strong course of a few hundred yards, again dis- 
appears amidst a bed of reeds and rushes. The stream is suffi- 
ciently powerful to supply two courses for irrigation without 
exhausting the main current. 

At this place I saw the only specimen of the waterbuck met with 
on my journey : she came close to the waggon, and crossed and 
recrossed the stream several times with a motion the easiest and 
most graceful possible, followed all the time by our whole troop of 
dogs, and was captured at last from her feet passing through the 
thatch of a hut, the roof of which she climbed in her attempt to 
escape. She was a young doe, and destitute of horns. 

Proceeding on our journey, we found the country to have quite 
changed its aspect, and to consist of long plains or swelling downs, 
the horizon undulating, the soil pierced by masses of flint, and 
sharp jagged rocks exhibiting the burnt " scowthered " appearance 
of slag and cinders. Trees are not to be met with for miles, and 
then only on some slope at a distance. The few visible are of a 
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scrubby mimosa kind. A drive of 4 or 4J hours brought us to 
Wonder Fontein. Before us lay the ridge of the Gatsch Rand, of 
no great height, but conspicuous above the general level. The 
Wonder Fountain, like the Hollow Fountain, rises in a marsh ; 
and, after flowing something more than a mile> sinks, as the people 
aver, in two places. To one of these I was led : from descrip- 
tion I expected to find a cleft into which the water precipitated 
itself, but found instead a rocky precipice overhanging an exten- 
sive marsh to a height of 20 or 30 feet. In one place only could 
I detect any motion in the water, which I imagine finds its way 
under the rock, and filters down through imperceptible crevices. 
Similar precipices overhung the marsh in several places, and trees 
and bushes of various kinds, stinkwood, large olive-trees, wait-a- 
bits, toughwood, and mimosas, were scattered around ; clumps of 
them showing their tops out of and clustering round deep holes, 
similar to the entrance of the Druppel Kelder in the Witwater's 
Rand. These caverns are very numerous in this quarter ; indeed, 
the ranges of the Witwater and Gatsche Rand, with the valley 
between, are filled with them. Piet. Geldenhuys, a Boer in an 
adjoining farm, was, when a boy, lowered, as I was told, into one 
of these holes to a depth of 60 feet without reaching the bottom, 
although he heard the sound of water below him. There can be 
little doubt that the streams lost, like this wondrous fountain, on 
these higher grounds, are the same that reappear lower down as 
the various " eyes " of the Mooi River. At the point where I 
crossed this stream it formed two branches, — the larger, a square 
channel, 6 feet wide and 2 deep, as I ascertained by measure- 
ment ; the other considerably smaller : but the current in both was 
rapid, I should think at least 4 miles an hour. 

Leaving Wonder Fontein, and ascending the Gatsche Rand, or 
Cavern Range, and passing through a rocky, wooded defile, after 
three hours' trek reached the farm of Philip Schuit. The whole 
slope, after emerging from the pass, was covered with the sugar- 
bush, which we had not seen since leaving the Magaliesberg. 
Schuit appeared a very favourable specimen of his class, and his 
" place," house, and garden superior to the most. His grapes 
this year had been destroyed by hoar-frosts, but his crop of peaches 
was so large that he was unable to master them, although he had 
dried 7 or 8 muids,* besides what were consumed fresh. He had 
sold nearly all he had dried at 3s. per emmer, or 24s. per muid. 
Schuit was one of a class, to my surprise, pretty numerous among 
the Boers ; he drank no brandy, although he distilled largely, and 
gave me a sample made from peaches. 

In the neighbourhood was a cave running several hundred yards 

* A muid, equal to three bushels. 
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underground, and then re-emerging in the light of day ; but I could 
not spare the time necessary to visit it. It is inhabited by immense 
herds of baboons. I ought to have mentioned that, when in the 
Magaliesberg, I heard of the existence there of the ourang-outang, 
or some similar large ape. 

At Schuit's place, 27 horses had already died this year : indeed 
it proved a very fatal year to that kind of stock throughout the 
whole of South Africa. 

From Schuit's I proceeded to Deel Kraal, Geldenhuys's ; and 
thence, after about seven hours' trek, on the 15th March, once 
more reached the village of Mooi, river Doorp, at Potschefstroom, 
the etymology of the name of which I could not learn, although 
two or three attempts were made to explain it. The "pot," it was 
generally allowed, referred to Hendrick Potgieter, one of the 
leaders of the Boers in their exodus, but the "schef " no one could 
satisfactorily account for. 

A great part of the country I had passed through during the 
last six weeks or two months, and especially the southern side of 
the Magaliesberg, was covered with ruined kraals, the remains of 
tribes of natives driven out or extirpated by Moselakatse, in his 
devastating progress from Zululand to his eventual settlement to 
the north-west 

Since leaving the Magaliesberg the nights had been cold, and 
till the equinox high winds frequent, and on the 21st and 22nd 
dense Scotch mist and rain. We had now reached the Renoster 
River, and entered on the long, houseless, treeless flats, abounding 
in game, and, although cool, frequently displaying the mirage ; the 
hollows seeming as if filled with water, and the distant hills rising 
like islands from a shimmering sea. The wind blew fresh, and 
tall columns of dust in the distance showed the contention of dif- 
ferent currents of air. 

I must note here, what appears to be characteristic of dogs in 
this part of the world — the ease with which they attach themselves 
to a new owner. I have repeatedly seen a dog taken from a 
"place," tied to a waggon, and within an hour, when untied, he 
would run with the other dogs, as if he had never known any other 
mode of life, or had another master. I am at a loss to account for 
this, except by the Boers themselves showing but little attention or 
regard for their dogs, which, therefore, easily forget them when 
more noticed and petted. While outspanned once more, on 24th 
March, at Alwerse's place, the largest flight of locusts I ever saw 
passed. The rushing of their wings was like the noise of a great 
waterfall at a distance ; and those who have never seen a flight 
of them can have no comparison more apt than a fall of snow : 
their very motion — twinkling in the air — resembles that of snow ; 
and, except for their colour, whether at a distance or tolerably 
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near at hand, one might almost take them for a snow-shower. At 
Alwerse's not a single horse had died out of a hundred, excepting 
one or two known or believed to have had the disease when brought 
there, as they are from all quarters around during the sickly 
season. 

A short cut took us, after a couple of hours' trek, to Christian 
Smidt's, and the following day (25th March), crossing the Re- 
noster River, we took a new road on our return to Harrismith, by 
way of the Vechtkop, a hill so called (Fighthill) from a battle 
fought here in 1835 between the Boers and Moselakatse's army ; 
the latter, it is said, being nearly exterminated. Numerous skulls 
still lie about, I was told, but too late to look for them. The 
Vechtkop bears about s.e. by e. from Smidt's, and a spitskop, 
or conical hill, about e. by s. from the same place, from which our 
outspan was distant about 2J hours by waggon, s.e. } 2 E - The 
hills on the right were covered with the ruins of extensive Kafir 
kraals, probably those of tribes driven out by Moselakatse. Our 
outspan for the night was an hour's trek farther on, due s. of the 
Vechtkop, which here appeared only one of many precipitous out- 
skirts of a treeless, bushless table-land. Lions are numerous, but 
were only heard once during the night. Proceeding for some 
hours along a ridge forming a watershed, and generally in a 
southerly direction, we passed through large herds of wildebeests 
(gnus) and quaggas, which disappeared, however, towards the end 
of our march, when we fell in with a troop of six ostriches. In the 
twilight we repeatedly heard the lion at a distance. 

Next day we reached the brow of a series of high lands, which 
we had been traversing, and began our descent into the lower 
ground ; passing numerous round or oval hollows called " pans," 
alternately lakes and dry ground, with perhaps a rushy spot in the 
middle, and frequented by herds of wild swine, the vlak-vaark of 
the Dutch Boers. Game was again plentiful for a time — quaggas, 
blesboks, black wildebeests, and, for the first time, a few blue wilde- 
beests or brindled gnu. 

Crossing Liebenberg's Vley Spruit, considerably lower than 
before, we passed close by a conical peak — a conspicuous landmark 
— and turning, amid several other rocky hills, to the southward 
once more, we outspanned, after eight hours' trek, near some pools, 
and were regaled during nearly the whole night by the laughing 
neigh of the quagga, the grunting, yelping bark of the gnu, the 
shrill cry of the jackal, and the dismal howl of the hyena or wolf, 
as it is usually called. 

Emerging from the hollow where we had spent the night, we 
came clearly in view of the hills behind D. Hatting's, and by and 
by got a glimpse of Plattberg, as well as of several other hills, 
which for some days past had been our landmarks — isolated frag- 
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ments, for the most part, of a sandstone plateau, still horizontal in 
its stratification, although the mighty workings of nature have 
carried away everything except here a triangle, there a square, 
here again a narrow stripe like a wall. Winding along among the 
hills, seeing now a few ostriches and now a herd of hartebeests in 
the distance, we emerged at length in the valley, through which 
runs the main road between Harrismith and Winburg ; and, after 
an eight or nine hours' trek, outspanned once more at the Sand 
Spruit, which we found so dry as hardly to afford a drop of water 
for our own use, and none whatever for the cattle. 

The following morning we started by sunrise, and outspanned 
at Eland River to breakfast. Starting once more, and passing a 
remarkable hill with a wall-like crown, which divides the Harris- 
mith road and the old road to Natal, we were overtaken by a storm 
of hail and rain, which forced us to outspan for the night in a 
situation without fuel and without water. Next day, Tuesday, the 
20th March, we once more reached Harrismith ; and here I may 
terminate these very imperfect memoranda. With the exception 
of a compass, by means of which I took roughly the bearings of 
different points on my return between Renoster River and Harris- 
mith, I had no instruments whatever for making observations. 
Even distances traversed, whether by waggon or on horseback, I 
could only compute by the time occupied ; and this, for a length of 
time, without the use of a watch. All, therefore, that my memo- 
randa, and the sketch-map of my route, profess to do, is to give 
such general impressions as would be made by the external aspect 
of the country on an ordinary traveller in circumstances so un- 
favourable to correct observation. 



XXI. — Account of Ghadamis. By C. H. Dickson, Esq., f.r.g.s., 
H.B.M. Consul at Sukum Kale. 

Read, June 27, 1859. 

The district of Ghadamis is situated on the northern boundary of 
the Desert of Sahara, and forms the south-western frontier of the 
pashalic of Tripoli. It comprises three oases, namely, Ghadamis 
Proper, Derge, and Seenawan. Derge, which is distant some 50 
miles from Ghadamis, consists of the villages of Derge Proper, 
Tugulla, Matris, and Tfilfelt. Seenawan consists of the villages 
of Seenawan Proper and Shawan, distant about 80 miles from 
Ghadamis. The oases of Ghadamis, Derge, and Seenawan have 
an average circumference of 6, 10, and 4 miles respectively. 
Ghadamis and Seenawan are almost equidistant from Derge, the 
whole district forming an isosceles triangle, the area of which may 
be estimated at 1200 square miles. Beyond these cultivated spots 



